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A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF INCIDENTS IN 
KAFIRLAND.—No. I. 


View 1n KAFie.anp, 


Earty in the year 1843 I was ordered with the company under my 
command, as a captain of the — regiment, to an outpost called Fort 
Peddie, in Kafirland. Not long after my arrival at my new quarters, 
an officer of a corps stationed in another part of the world, being ordered 
to the Cape for the benefit of his health, visited my domicile; and he, 
being desirous of seeing something of Kafir life and manners, I proposed 
with my friend Captain , of the Colonial Corps, to conduct my guest to 
the Great Place of Eno, the Kafir chief, about six miles from Fort Peddie. 
We were attended by an orderly of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, as 
VoL, Iv. 28 
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guide and interpreter. We had proceeded about a mile, when the orderly, 
who was in advance, turned back, saying, ‘ Look there, bass (master) !” 
and directed our attention to the left front. 

“ Why ?” said the new comer ; “ I see smoke, looking as if it proceeded 
from a railway train.” 

* No, no,” said Captain > who was well used to the country, “ that 
is a flight of locusts; we shall be in the midst of it in a few minutes :” 
and we had not gone much further before we were completely enveloped 
in a cloud of these insects, which obscured the heavens, 

These creatures vary as to size; but no pen can describe the beauty 
of the colours blended on their bodies: most of those I have seen were 
of a brilliant emerald hue, studded with spots of scarlet, amber, and 
purple ; and when this exquisite combination is irradiated by the sun (that 
in South Africa shines with ineffable light), the reader may believe that 
it more resembles some enamelled specimen of jewellery set with precious 
stones than a mere ‘insect of the grasshopper species. 

The horses have an instinctive dread of the approach of a swarm of 
locusts, and, like ourselves, bent their heads to avoid the blows from 
these strong-winged creatures. “ They shall walk every one in their path,” 
says the prophet ; they came on like the ranks of an army in a direct line, 
“'A fire devoureth before them; and behind them a flame burneth; 
the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a 
desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape them.” (Joel ii. 3.) 

On they came, the cloud fully realizing the magnificent description 
given by the prophet-.of the “ vast army :””—“ Like the noise of chariots 
mm the tops of mountains shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of 
fire that devoureth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle array. 
Before their face the people shall be much pained: all faces shall gather 
blackness.” (Joel ii. 5, 6.) 

I had. had a previous opportunity of remarking the effeets of such 
@ visitation, on the earth. Sitting at breakfast one morning in my cottage 
at Fort Peddie, L was startled by my servant rushing into the room, 
and in a voice of great excitement informing me that there were symptoms 
of a row in the barracks, some six hundred yards. across the green, 
as the soldiers had turned out to a man, and were making a gneat noise. 
I started up and hastened to the verandah, whence I saw,, to mgp astonisli- 
ment, all the soldiers—lines-men, artillery,,sappers and miners, and) Cape 
Corps men—rushing to one spot, anmest wikth sheets, pottids,. tins. pf all 
descriptions, and shouting veei 

To see the littl: garrisom in mali @ state was deciiledliy alarming, 
especially on a Sunday: morning:;; andi I lmrried across: the green to 
ascertain the meaning of the excitement. Before I had gone many yards 
I observed a long black streak in the heavens, resembling the black 
smoke left in the wake of some powerful steam-engine ; ‘and one of 
my serjeants came up to tell me that Mr. Webb, the keeper of a store, 
had come to the barracks, requesting the men would turn out with sheets, 
tins, &c., to frighten off the locusts from the gardens, as they would destroy 
everything green. The soldiers—independently of their readiness to assist 
a neighbour in distress, whether soldier or civilian—had an interest in the 
matter themselves, for each detachment had its garden ; potatoes, onions, 
&c., not being procurable in this part of the country. 

Webb marshalled the men for the attack on the enemy himself ; and 
I never shall forget the sight. For many minutes the heavens were 
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darkened as if by the effect of an eclipse, the “ vast army” stretching out 
its flanks and.advancing steadily in the teeth of their assailants, while 
right and left of this great body we could see the sun glaring brightly 
as ever on vale and mountain. Finally the cloud descended in the midst 
of the clamour of tin pots and the waving of white linen, or any garments 
that had been caught up at the moment: ere the besieged could reach 
the gardens the loeusts had descended. Verily “ the earth quaked before 
them ;” “‘ they spread themselves in battle array” upon the fertile and 
pleasant land; and, as they had done in most of the gardens of the poor 
Fingoes * over which they had passed, they completely devoured the 
yerdure, leaving as they rose nought but dry stubble. 

Some of the Fingoes had made a successful stand against the enemy 
by setting fire to the dry bush, just as the locusts were about to descend 
on their land; numbers of young locusts were, however, left behind the 
swarm, and these damaged the crops seriously for some months afterwards. 

Our newly-arrived acquaintance was deeply interested in the novel 
scenes he witnessed, and had an opportunity of observing what it is not 
every one’s lot to witness—I allude to one of those ceremonials which 
mark, in my opinion, the Ishmaelitish origin of the Kafir. But before 
we descend into the valley, resounding with the monotonous chant of 
women and the echoes of their huge and primitive drum, let us pause 
to examine the beetles which shine like jet in the sun. One of them 
has fallen on his back, and has not the power to regain his proper position ; 
behold him, then, surrounded by a crowd of his greedy fellows, who 
fall upon him and literally eat out his inside, he struggling to the 
last, and retaining vitality when scarcely anything is left of him but 
his empty carcase and his limbs. 


Tue Beet_e or Sournu AFRICA. 


Here is the most remarkable creature of the beetle species ; it is a 
female of the above size. Having deposited her eggs in the clay, she 


* The Fingoes are a tribe of people resembling the Kafirs, whose slaves 
they were till 1836, when Sir Benjamin D’Urban released them from their 
bondage ; since which time they have been the faithful allies of our —— 

2B 
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proceeds with her hind legs to work up the mass into a ball; it is now 
about as big as a boy’s marble; it gathers as she drives it on behind 
her to a spot of grass, on which she leaves it, and, when hatched by the 
heat of the sun, the young insects force themselves from the ball. Some- 
times I have tried the experiment of substituting a false ball while the 
mother’s attention has been drawn from her burden; but on watching 
her I have seen her turn the fictitious mass over and over, then reject 
it, and search restlessly for her own burden, which of course I always 
took care to leave in her way. 

Another very singular creature attracted our notice in our ride: but for 
the quick eye of Captain W——, an old Cape resident, we should not 
have observed it. “See,” said he, pointing down to the road, “ there 
is a spider opening her nest ;” and on looking towards the spot indicated 
by his finger, we saw the creature raising the lid of her abode. On 
approaching it, however, the lid, about three inches in diameter, sud- 
denly dropped, and it would have required a marvellously-keen eye to 
discover the locality of the nest when its inmates had drawn down the 
trap-door. 

These spiders’ nests are formed in the earth, and secured by a lid, 
which moves on a hinge of most curious workmanship; so that, when 
the denizens of this cosy abode desire to wander, they lift up the door- 
way, and, if an enemy appear, drop into their retreat and draw down 
the lid. 

We were now on a little hill overlooking the valley, in which lay 
the hamlet of Kafir huts, with the kraal of the chief. Stock (‘son of 
Eno,” as these people designate the eldest born of their chief) himself, 
with his amapakati, or counsellors, was seated on the turf; they all rose 
to meet us on our descent, and Stock kissed the hand of Captain W-——, 
who was well known in Kafirland. The rest advanced in a friendly way 
and shook hands. ‘Then Stock asked if we brought news from the Inkosi 
Inkolu (the Lieutenant-Governor) ; and through the interpretation of our 
Hottentot guide we told him ‘‘ No; we only came to pay a friendly visit 
to him and his father.” 

He replied that he felt the compliment very much, “ particularly at 
such a time.” 

On inquiring what he meant, he informed us that one of his sons had 
been circumcised ; and he, the chief, therefore, believed that we had come 
from Fort Peddie to congratulate him upon the occasion, as it was a time 
of feasting ; when, in fact, Kafirs kill an ox, and eat incessantly until it is 
devoured. ' 

We rode forwards, attended by the chief and his counsellors. The drum 
beat louder on our approach. This drum was a large dried bullock’s 
skin, stretched out, and fastened to some poles planted in the ground. 
It was placed in front of the cattle-kraal (fold), and round it stood a 
number of women beating the huge tom-tom with sticks, and singing 
in the wildest way as they did so. 

A little way off sat a group of men, who all rose at our approach, 
and saluted us with “good morrow ;” and we were immediately presented 
with some milk in calabashes—an acceptable present after our long ride. 

Stock then stood up in the midst of the group, and informed his people 
that we had come to pay him a friendly visit on the occasion of his 
sun “* becoming a man.” We had not thought it necessary to undeceive 
him on this point; and this information elicited from the Kafirs that low 
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and peculiar hum of satisfaction which says much more than words 
can do. ‘They accompanied it by clapping of hands. ‘Two old women 
also demonstrated their glee at our compliment by running backwards and 
forwards in front of the cattle-kraal,* shouting and singing, after their own 
monstrous fashion. 

Ere long, eleven figures, more resembling ghosts than human beings, 
stalked from a hut set apart from the rest of the hamlet. ‘These were 
Kafir youths whose bodies had been whitened with pipe-clay. Caps two 
feet high (they might be termed helmets), of dried pasmet-leaves, covered 
their heads and partially shaded their faces, and from these rose two 
long reeds, in place of feathers, as ornaments. 


Youne WARRIORS OF KAFIRLAND. 


Round their waists were girded kilts of leaves: these kilts stuck out 
much in the fashion of an opera-dancer’s petticoats; and encircling waist 
and wrists were girdles and bracelets of twisted grass. Each youth bore 
in his hand a staff about five feet long. 

So soon as these lads appeared, the women uttered a shout of joy, and 
beat the great drum with renewed spirit; the male spectators, however, 
remained still and silent. The youths then began some evolutions 
illustrative of war, proving to their friends that they were able to wield 
the assegai (or spear); but certainly their antics were more ludicrous than 
dignified. We, however, suppressed our inclination to laugh, and watched, 
first their mock-fights and next their dancing-attitudes, with a gravity 
becoming the occasion. 

The ceremony of circumcision in Kafirland is performed on youths of 
fourteen or thereabouts; for the precise time of the event depends on 
the age of the chief's son, with whom all the lads of the tribe, nearly 
of an age with himself, are admitted at once by this rite to the privileges 
of men and warriors. 

For two moons after the event these young men are permitted to 
wander about and amuse themselves at will. After this they are divested 
of their whitewash, and they then paint themselves with red ¢lay, put on 
anew kaross, or cloak, receive presents from their friends, carry assegais, 


* Usually no woman of Kafirland is permitted to look into a cattle-kraal. 
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become men in law, and may marry, if they have wherewith to purchase 
wives. 

After witnessing this exhibition, we rose to depart, when two little 
Kafir boys ran towards the kraal, crying out in a fashion that we could 
not understand: our interpreter was looking after the horses. What 
they said caused a great sensation, for the men jumped up and ran 
round to the oa of the kraal ; we followed, and soon learned the cause 
of the stir. A splendid creature, called a secretary-bird, had just mounted 
in the air with an immense snake in its claws., At the instant we raised 
our eyes to it it let the reptile drop from a vast height—this being the 
only means the bird has of killing a large serpent. From its being the 
destroyer of such creatures it is much valued in Kafirland, and there 
is a law in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, : awarding a fine for 
the killing of the secretary-bird. 

Some of the Kafirs sped down to the spot where the snake had fallen, 
and when one of them declared that it was dead, the rest shouted 
exultingly ; some of the women commenced beating the tom-tom, and 
others clapped their hands. To our surprise we learned from our 
interpreter that a superstitious feeling was attached te such a circumstance 
occurring at such a time, it being looked on as an omen of good luck, 
foretelling the young warriors’ success hepeafter in the destruction of 
their foes. I confess I felt deeply impressed with this incident, bearing 
as it did so strange an analogy to the scriptural propheey of men’s power 
over the serpent; and this, in connexion with the one remnant of 


Israelitish law, being the solitary form left in Kafirland of any worship 
whatsover. 


Qur visit to Eno will be described in a succeeding article. 


ween 


ANCIENT LONDON.—No. XVII. 


Tue ‘ New View of London’ (1707), compiled it is believed by Hatton, 
describes the fountain-head of Lamb’s conduit as being in the vacant 
ground a little to the east of Ormond Street. “ When the Foundling 
Hospital was erected, the conduit was taken down and the water conveyed 
to the east side of Red Lion Street, at the end, and gives the name 
of Lamb’s Conduit Street to the half thereof.” 

A hospital for the sustentation of one hundred blind men, founded by 
William Elsing, mercer, in 1329, was erected in 1332 into a priory or 
hospital of St. Mary the Virgin, for canons regular, of which William 
Elsing became the first prior, and the charity was further augmented by 
the gift of “ 12/. by the year for the finding of three priests” by Robert, 
the son of William Elsing. By association with the name of the founder, 
the place was popularly called El sing Spital. 

After the surrender of this house in the twenty-second of Henry VIIL., 
the ground was appropriated for the erection of a college for the clergy 
of London, and almshouses for ten poor men and a like number of women, 
called Syon College, which, with its valuable library, founded by John 
Simpson, rector of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, remain to the present time. 
The priory church of the hospital, minus the north or principal aisle, 
which was taken down, was converted into the parish church of St. 
Alphage, in the place of the church of St. Alphage in the Wall, which 
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stood nearly opposite, beside Cripplegate. The mother-church of St. 
Alphage was destroyed, but the narrow churchyard remains, being bounded 
on the north by London Wall.* 

Between Cripplegate and Bishopsgate three posterns were opened in 
the wall, at short distances, for the convenience of the citizens. Two 
of them, leading severally to Aldermanbury and Basinghall, were con- 
structed in 1655, and one called Moorgate postern, situated near the end 
of Coleman Street, was opened in 1415 by Thomas Falconer, mayor, 
for the purpose of affording the citizens a more convenient access to 
Moortields. 

This suburb, for the most part a swampy moor, was intersected by 
taised causeways. Falconer began the drainage of some portions of 
the land, which was afterwards carried out by William Hampton, fish- 
monger, mayor in 1472, and Roger Acheley, mayor in 1511, who caused 
dikes and bridges to be made-and the ground levelled. 

Moorfields, Holywell, Shoreditch, Hoxton, and merry Islington, were 
the playground of old London—an area suited to the varied sports and 
exercises of which the citizens, from the magnate in his gold chain to 
the limber, flat-capped ’prentice, took their full share, each according to 
his degree, to the development of the sturdy manhood which was their 
boast and glory, and which, as their annals testify, never failed them 
when their privileges, whether in play or in matters of more substantial 
import, were attempted to be tampered with or circumscribed. 

The few buildings outside of Moorgate were the shops of the fletchers, 
bowyers, and makers of everything relating toarchery. It appears in Agar’s 
map straggling outside the City wall towards the moor and fields. Beyond 
were the archery marks, of which, in 1594, there were one hundred and 
sixty-four, distinguished by various badges, such as a flying-bird, a serpent, 
or swan, and named from the best shots, as—Daye’s Deed, Dunstan’s 
Darling, Pakes his Pillar, Partridge his Primrose, Pillar of Powles, Jones 
his Joy, Tincker’s Bud, Martin’s Monkie, Cornish Chough, Boar’s Head, 
Maior’s Marygold, Thurloe’s Rose, Longmeg, &c. 

Besides the potentates aforementioned, there was a Prince Arthur, 
whose Round Table was at Mile-End, and whose society Henry VIII. 
enrolled by charter; and it is stated that when he saw “a good archer 
indeed,” he had him forthwith incorporated with the order. . 

By such means was the hardy character of the ancient citizens main- 
tained; and instances were not wanting in which it was found good at 
proof, and in which the loyalty and readiness of the train-bands were 
conspicuous, one of these being the resistance whereby they saved London 
by maintaining the bridge against the commons of Kent and their leader, 
Jack Cade; and another, when, in anticipation of the invasion of the 
Spanish armada, the City furnished no less than ten thousand men, and 
diicers, chiefly composed of the civic authorities, for the public defence 
and the protection of the queen, and likewise provided at its own expense 


* Among the gifts presented by the leper Alfward, the last Saxon Bishop 
of London, when he took refuge among the fraternity at Ramsey, was “the 
cowl of the most holy martyr A/Iphage (Alphage), which, from the martyr 
having been stricken through it,” had, we are told, “imbibed the sweet and 
bright stains of his sacred blood, which it shows even to this day, both to be 
beholden with our eyes and to be touched with our lips.”—Hist. Ram. in 
Gale’s ‘ Scrip.’ 
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sixteen of the largest ships in the Thames, with four pinnaces completely 
armed, manned, and victualled, and ready for action. 

In the assertion of their rights, or what they considered as such, the 
brisk boys of the City sometimes took the law into their own hands, 
and in such cases the flat caps, with their war-cry of “ Prentices! 
prentices! clubs! clubs!” would prove, for a time, more than a 
match for their masters, as in the formidable occurrence called the 
“Evil May-day,” a riot occasioned by “a great heartburning and 
malicious grudge,” which “grew amongst the Englishmen of the City 
of London against strangers, and verily the artificers found themselves 
much aggrieved because such number of strangers were permitted to 
resort hither with their wares, and to exercise handicrafts, to the great 
hindrance and impoverishing of the king’s liege people.”* Even so early 
the trades and mysteries felt the superiority of foreign artificers and aliens, 
who had first planted themselves near the gates of ‘the City, and gradually 
crept in by such sufferance as was permitted in the monastic precinets, 
by royal charter, and by evasion of the scrutiny of the authorities ; and 
the resentment of the citizens at this intrusion was fostered on this occasion 
by one John Lincoln, a broker, and Dr. Bell, a canon, who publicly 
preached at Spitalfields against the strangers, who, having been insulted 
and otherwise misused in the streets, sought protection of the lord mayor, 
and several of the aggressors were thrown into prison. 


“Then suddenly,” says Stow, ‘‘rose a secret rumour, and no man could 
tell how it began, that on May-day next following the City should slay all 
the aliens, insomuch that divers strangers fled out of the City. This rumour 
came to the knowledge of the king’s councell, whereupon the lord cardinall 
sent for the mayor and others of the councell of the City, giving them 
to understand what he had heard. The mayor, with sufficient independenca, 
replied, ‘That he doubted not soe to govern the Citie but as peace should 
be observed.’ It was ordered, in consequence, ‘that every man should be 
commanded to shut his doores, and to keepe his servants before eight of the 
clock.’ ” 


In the evening, after this order was issued, Sir John Mundy, alderman, 
entering his ward, “‘found two young men in Cheape, playing at the 
bucklers, and a great many of young men looking on them. He com- 
manded them to desist ; and being questioned by one of them he would 
have laid him by the heels in the Counter, but his fellow-prentices came 
to the rescue, and cried, ‘ Prentices! prentices! clubs! clubs!’ then 
out at every door came clubs and other weapons, so that the alderman was 
forced to flight.” 

This was the outbreak of the riot; the watermen and others joined the 
fray, and the whole City was in an uproar. 

At St. Martin’s Gate, Sir Thomas More presented himself, and exhorted 
them to desist and return to their homes; but at this crisis the people 
of St. Martin’s precinct threw out stones and bats, and, among others, one 
Nicholas Dennis, a sergeant-at-arms, was hurt, who in a rage cried, 
“Down with them.” The neighbouring houses were instantly broken 
into and ransacked ; after which the rioters proceeded to Cornhill, near 
which a Frenchman kept a house of entertainment for foreigners, which 
house they despoiled in like manner with the others, and thence till three 
in the morning the work of destruction went on; but when they began to 


* Stow. 
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retire, the mayor, being prepared for the first opportunity, seized and sent 
to the Tower and other strong places, three hundred of the insurgents, 
among whom were many women and boys. They were brought to trial 
jn Guildhall three days after, and on the seventh of the month John 
Lincoln and twelve others: were brought out for execution. Lincoln 
suffered, but a respite for the others arrived. Hall, who was contemporary 
with the event, describes the final scene as follows :— 

“Thursday, the 22nd day of May, the king came into Westminster Hall, 
for whom at the upper end was set a cloth of estate, and the place hanged 
with arras, With him went the cardinal, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
&. . . . The mayor and aldermen were there in their best livery by 
pine of the clock. Then the king commanded that all the prisoners should 
be brought in. Then came in the poor younglings and old false knaves, 
bound in ropes, all along, one after another, in their shirts, and every one 
a halter about his neck, to the number of four hundred men and eleverm 
women ; and when all were come before the king’s presence, the cardinal rose, 
lid to the mayor and commonalty their negligence, and to the prisoners 
he declared they had deserved death for their offence. Then all the prisoners 
together cried, ‘ Mercy, gracious lord, mercy!’ Then the lords all together 
besought his grace of mercy, at whose request the king pardoned them all. 
And then the cardinal gave unto them a good exhortation, to the great 
gadness of the hearers. And when the general pardon was pronounced, all the 
prisoners shouted at once, and altogether cast up their halters into the hall 
roof, so that the king might perceive they were none of the discreetest sort,”* 


Several of the rioters who had not been apprehended, who waited 
without to see what turn matters were likely to take, took advantage of 
this farcical upshot, and “ suddenly stripped themselves into their shirts 
with halters,” crept in among their fellow-offenders just in time to hear 
the announcement of the king’s grace; and although probably leaders in 
the riot, many of whom were not apprehended, they were allowed the 
benefit of their cunning artifice, and went scathless with the rest. 


—s 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. VIII. 
DESCENT OF THE VAL D’ARAN, 


We passed out of Arragon into Catalonia by the Port de Pommereau, 
ascending still from that of the Picade, and truly I never before believed 
that any horses’ feet could pursue such a track: track, indeed, there was 
none, or traced only by the course of a mountain-torrent. We either 
descended stairs of rock, or made our way over broken slate or shingle. 
It was curious to see the way in which my little pony acted in the former case. 
When these rocky steps were to be passed, some of them at least three- 
quarters of a yard in height, the creature would stand still for a moment, 
with his head bowed, his intelligent eyes turning from side to side, 
and his long, sharp ears brought forward and quivering, I suppese from 
mental exertion, as he reconnoitred the spot and decided on his plan 
of action. 

“Let him go,” the guide would call out; and then, drawing his fore- 
feet together, and placing them with an air of deliberate resolution on 
the spot he had selected for a resting-place, he would rest on the stretch 
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for a second or two, until, collecting his powers, with one jerk he 
brought the hind feet up to the fore, and all I had to do was to bear 
in mind that adhesiveness was the most useful quality I could now display, 

The scenery was the most desolate I had yet beheld—bare, stony, and 
unrelieved by any sign of vegetable or animal life; there was not even 
the usual distant tinkle of a sheep-bell or of a goat, the bark of a 
dog, or a single sight or sound to tell us that, in all the descending 
space we could see around us, there was anything having life but ourselves, 
The chamois, or as it is called here the izzard, bounds over the glaciers 
nevertheless, and the herd comes down in winter into the valley. 

In the midst of this dreary scene a thick vapour rose suddenly up, 
It came driving on from the valley towards the bright mountains we 
were leaving. ‘The fog rose so quickly and so dense that in a few minutes 
we were invisible to one another. Francois came and held my pony’s 
head, for at this instant voices were heard calling out beneath the spot we 
stood on. We stood still, and he called on the speakers, first in French 
and then in Spanish patois, toadvance. I heard horses’ feet, but I could 
see nothing, until another party came up beside us, and we had some 
difficulty in letting them pass without either having to run the risk of 
being jostled down a precipice. It was a really picturesque group, seen 
through the singular mist that saluted us in passing. A stately Spanish 
priest, in clerical garb, came first, on a fine mule; and following him, 
who in all senses acted as their guide, was a pair of young peasants, 
whose history might have been worth making into a story. A preity 
Spanish girl had her rein held by a fine young man. Her dark eyes 
and hair were admirably set off by the white handkerchief fastened hood- 
like over the head, and falling in a peak behind—a fashion, indeed, 
once common in Ireland, save that the handkerchief was always either 
black or of gaudy colours. The noble figure of the young man who 
so carefully led her mule was set off bya jacket of a bluish grey, black 
velveteens, scarlet vest, blue stockings, shoes adorned with large clasps and 
rosettes, with the head covered with a great sombrero, the crown of which 
was ornamented with rosettes and gilt trinkets. They went on to the 
Port de Venasque, to be enveloped in the fog that was sweeping thither 
faster than they could go. We, thankful to have beheld that glorious 
scene in unobscured sunshine, went on our way downward until we came 
to the grassy slopes or table-lands, which are called in Spanish sierras, 
Here there were shepherds feeding their flocks, and here, too, we felt 
the gladdening influence of the sun in drying our fog-saturated garments, 
and warming the limbs that had been so chilled by our cloudy immersion. 
How glad I was that those clouds had kept below when we were above, 
and had gone above when we came below ! 

Wr entered the forest—a singularly wild one, through which lies the 
gorge that leads to the sweet Val d’Aran. 

THe promise of a road was soon lost. The mountain streamlets, whose 
way we had followed, forced us here to ford their combined waters. The 
noise and sight of falling cascades and tumbling streams were all around 
us. In one spot a bridge had been made by fir-trees fastened together, 
‘so as to afford a footing to the woodeutters; but we on horseback had 
to go right through the foamy stream. I had just got over when, hearing 
a call, I looked back and saw our poor guide, who in caring for others 
had not cared for himself, in a piteous plight—his horse was lying flat 
in the water, and of himself only his feet were visible, which were kicking 
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violently about as he lay on his back just where, fortunately for him and 
us, the water was shallowest. 

We got him up, at least some one did so, and we came on then to 
the cascade called the Garonne’s Eye, where the Garonne, lost, as I 
before related, under the earth, bursts from its subterranean bed, and 
leaps forth, like the young racer, chafing and foaming; soon, grown 
tamer in its course, it bears along the rafts of timber cut in the forests 
on its road, and at last, in the broad and peaceful Garonne, arrives at 
the great city of Bordeaux and delivers its mountain freight. 

The Val d’Aran, in the Spanish province of Catalonia, was to me 
most interesting and lovely, with the most filthy and forlorn-looking 
posadas, or small inns. ‘The difference in dress and manner that is 
observable on merely crossing the mountains is striking; yet this valley 
was French, and only united to Spain by the marriage of an heiress. 
The scenery, though at first rather uniform, becomes at once rich, grand, 
and beautiful, without that air of savage wildness which to some tastes is 
more imposing. 

Lez, a pretty village with baths—and, it is said, “‘ good accommodation 
for travellers,”—much tempted such a tired one as myself to rest ; but this 
Iwas not allowed to do; we were to reach the town of St. Beat that 
night, though neither my poor, darling little pony nor myself knew in the 
least how our strength could hold out to get there. 

The Garonne, our constant companion, swept beautifully and wildly 
beneath a bridge, named, the Bridge of the King. Here we paused 
awhile, looked back, and, in the last beams of the setting sun, beheld 
the snows of the gaunt Maladetta and its lesser and dark neighbours. 
Those beams seemed to linger only to let us see them, for they sunk 
down out of sight as soon as we had done so. There was then no cool, 
clear twilight ; but the view we had had was lovely, bounded by the great 
mountains, while nearer was the vale with rocks, trees, and rushing river: 
above us, on the heights, the baths of Lez; while before us stretched 
the valley, opening out in greater beauty and majesty. 

It was moonlight when we were stopped at the douane, or police office, 
for we were now to re-enter France, and a permit was necessary. An 
old revenue officer, in a long green mantle, came out of it; then went 
back, and reappeared with a long candle. Holding it up and’ lowering 
it down, he walked round and round us, as if to examine whether we 
were real human beings or bales of contraband goods, examining most 
tlosely the character and dimensions of my pony, in order, I suppose, 
to see if they precisely answered to the description recorded in our 
“pass” by his brother official on the other side of the mountain, ‘Then, 
with a final elevation of the candle into our faces, which made us 
certainly wink in a rather suspicious manner, after having been so long 
in gloom, he retreated once more to his domicile, or bureau; and after we 
had shivered in the cold for more than a quarter of an hour, he came to the 
door without candle, and pronounced the word “ Go!” and we then went. 

At Fos, the first town of France we came to on our way to St. Beat, I 
began to feel indifferent to everything in the world but the prospect of rest. 
The most magnificent scenes—the towering, fir-clad rocks and rushing 
tiver—were seen beneath the purest, calmest moonshine; but alas! the 
prospect of falling asleep was far more delightful ; and therefore delightful, 
not on my account alone, but on that of my dear little steed, was the 
curious aspect of the old town of St. Beat. 
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The prince of chroniclers, old Froissart, calls this “the last castle 
of France.’ ‘The ancient town, to which that castle in his time belonged, 
is strange in its appearaice, especially to travellers who enter it, as we 
did, by a moonlight midaight. That light could scarcely penetrate the 
narrow, rock-hemmed street we passed, and we might have fancied we were 
entering another Herculaneum, if a stray light here and there from some 
houses had not given us a more cheering hope. We went on, therefore, 
under the overhanging cliffs, and at last stopped at the Hotel de France. 

We had been on the road, including our short stoppages, from five in the 
morning until that hour; and when taken down from my seat, I almost 
fell into the arms of the chambermaid, who came running to receive me. 

I quickly sought repose, indifferent to all other refreshment; but 
just as sleep was coming almost unasked for, such a noise broke out 
in an adjoining room as has, I believe, not often been heard by other 
ears. There was the scraping of a violin distinguishable, but there was 
with it something that sounded more like the screamings of a peacock 
than anything else, together with two other sounds that I fail in finding 
comparisons for. I succeeded in summoning my attendant, and requested 
she would have the “ enraged musician” and his society dismissed. Ta 
my surprise she replied that they were some French gentlemen who 
had been making “a promenade in the mountains,’ and were now 
enjoying a little “ distraction” after their fatigues. I could not forbear 
laughing to myself at the notion of such a distraction in the French 
sense of the term, although it proved such to me in the English one. 

** Well,” I said, without meaning to be serious, “ if they do not mean to 
give an account of their tour I do, and I am sure if I am not allowed to 
sleep I must give a very bad one.” 

She instantly said that as it was known well that the English were 
not fond of distractions, but wished to be always alone and tranquil, 
she would therefore explain my vicinity to the other guests. 

She soon came back with the compliments of the party, and to say, 
that if I would allow them to finish that part of their little concert 
they would play no more. They kept their word, and, with one tre- 
mendous scrape, the violin ceased. But then another singular sort of 
distraction was commenced; it was not dancing, walking, or jumping, 
but a mixture of all, in which the chairs and tables seemed to take a 
part. At last, when French feet, or minds, that had spent the day in 
the wild magnificence of nature, had closed it with this singular refresh- 
ment, I heard with much pleasure the kindly good-nights, which told 
me the tourists had retired to repose, and that I might do the same. 

To my great surprise, instead of being boys, as I had expected, we 
met them the next morning, and found them respectable, middle-aged 
men, who, with extreme politeness, hoped they had not annoyed us by 
the means they took of “distracting” themselves a little after their 
mountain rambles. 

But now I am myself going to ramble to another extremity of the 
French Pyrenees; and the next account I shall give of what we see 
and do will include the description of scenes which cannot wear out of 
my memory—scenes in the lovely vale of Argelez, and the still lovelier 
vale of Azun. Thus I must pass from the province of Catalonia in Spain, 
round again to the way of our return to the Lower Pyrenees, or the old 
province of Bearn. 
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LORD COLLINGWOOD ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


A Vier-ApMIRAL in the British fleet is scarcely the person we should fix 
on as likely to have held very enlightened views on the subject of female 
education, yet we do not recollect ever having seen a letter fiom a father to 
his daughter so thoroughly characterised by sound sense, deep anxiety for 
the moral and religious welfare of a child, and sincere affection, and at the 
same time so well calculated to produce the desired effect, as that which we 
subjoin to this biographical sketch of Lord Collingwood. 

The friend of Nelson, his equal as a sailor, not inferior to him in courage 
or address, and, alas for our great naval hero, immeasurably his superior 
as a man and husband,—we venture to claim for him a niche in the temple 
of England’s naval worthies as high as the highest, though his name as 
commander-in-chief happens to be unassociated with either of the great 
naval victories of his day. Yet Lord Collingwood saw good service, and 
contributed, as far as means were at his disposal, to the securing of victory 
for his country, in every action in which he was engaged. “ See,” said 
his friend and brother in arms, “see how that noble fellow, Collingwood, 
takes his ship into action: how I envy him!” It is no slight praise to a 
sailor that that speech was Nelson’s, and that “action” was fought off 
Trafalgar. 

He was born at Newcastle, in the year 1750, and entered the Navy in 
his eleventh year. In 1775 he was made a lieutenant, and in the following 
year served in the same fleet with Nelson, whose acquaintance he then 
seems to have first made, in the West Indies. In 1779 the two friends 
were both post-captains, and four years afterwards again served together 
in the West Indies. There he remained three years, and, in 1790, was 
employed a third time on the same station, as captain of the “‘ Mermaid.” 
He remained, however, but a short time, and on his return home married 
Miss Sarah Blackett, by whom he had two daughters. The first action of 
importance in which he took part was that of the “ glorious first of June,” 
when he acquitted himself to the admiration of both men and officers, though, 
throngh some strange jealousy of Lord Howe, his name was hot mentioned 
in the despatches. He was associated with Nelson again in the blockade 
of Leghorn; and in the battle off Cape St. Vincent, while Nelson 
performed prodigies of valour, “Collingwood contributed very much to 
the fortune of the day.” In 1799 he was raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral ; and, both previously and subsequently to this promotion, he was, 
to his deep regret, much employed in the blockade service, and conse- 
quently missed a share in the battle which tended so greatly to the 
pacification of Europe, the battle of the Nile. During the period from 
1793 to 1810, he was only one year at home, and this he devoted to 
drawing, planting, gardening, and the education of his daughters. In 
October 1805 it became his duty to write the memorable and universally- 
known letter, which was received in England with harshly-contrasted feel- 
ings of loftiest exultation and deepest grief, containing tidings of the 
battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. He was now raised to the 
peerage, and received a commission as commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean. In this post he had the management of various political 
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transactions, and on all occasions conducted himself with dignity, gene- 
rosity, moderation, and judgment. So valuable indeed were his services 
considered, that although he often applied for permission to resign, on 
account of ill health, brought on by fatigue and excessive confinement, n 
worthy successor could be found, and he was obliged to continue in 
command till 1810. He was then relieved from his arduous duties, and 
set out for the beloved home from which he had been separated so long. 
But the reprieve came too late. The day after the head of the “ Ville de 
Paris” was turned towards England; he rapidly became worse ; and in the 
evening of the same day, March 6, 1810, after having spoken several times 
of his absent family, and of the doubtful contest in which he was about to 
leave his country involved, but ever with calmness and perfect resignation 
to the will of God, he expired in the sixtieth year of his age. 

Of the forty-nine years during which he continued in the navy, forty- 
five were passed in active employment, chiefly abroad. From 1793 till 
his death in 1810, as we have intimated above, he was only one year 
in England, the remainder of the time he was employed in tedious block- 
ades, rarely visiting a port; and on one occasion he actually kept the sea 
for the almost incredible space of twenty-two months, without once dropping 
his anchor. 

Morality and religion, landsmen may think, are not much attended to 
in the Navy; but Collingwood, being himself a moral and religious man, 
and moreover deeply sensible of his own responsibility for the wellbeing 
of his crew, was no less anxious that they should be good men than brave 
and skilful sailors. He never omitted assembling the crew on Sundays for 
Divine worship ; he allowed no tyrannizing by the officers over the an no 
coarse or violent language. It was his daily custom to visit the sick, and 
to supply them from his own table. The young midshipmen placed under 
his care were treated by him with parental regard; he attended to their 
morals and their studies, and examined them in the proficiency they had 
made regularly once a week. In discipline, cleanliness, and attention to 
the comfort of his men, his ship was always a model to the rest of the fleet ; 
and all this was effected with an incredibly small amount of punishment, 
even ini those days when the lash was resorted to on every trifling occasion. 
Sometimes a whole year would pass over without a single man being 
flogged in his ship; and when so rare an occurrence did happen, he was 
for many hours after melancholy and silent, sometimes not speaking a 
word again for the remainder of the day. So popular did this conduct 
make him with the sailors, that they called him their “ father,” and fre- 
quently when he changed his ship, many of the men were seen in tears 
at his departure. 

Brief and imperfect as this sketch is, we have been led to say more than 
we intended, by the desire to bring out the character of a man who, being 
devoted to a profession usually, and perhaps justly, considered liable to 
make those who pursue it rough and overbearing, became the ornament 
and admiration of the Navy—on no occasion lost sight of his duty to his 
country and his dependents—was prominent in battle—never shrunk from 
any other service to which he was called by duty, however harassing and 
ignominious—and yet considered it no less a part of his duty to enter, as 
an affectionate father, into the details of female education. Some of his 
views on this subject may not be universally approved ; but no one whose 
judgment is worth having can fail to respect them, as emanating from a 
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The following is an extract from a letter to Lady Collingwood, 1809 :— 


“ How do the dear girls goon? I would have them taught geometry, which 
is, of all sciences in the world, the most entertaining ; it expands the mind 
more to the knowledge of all things in nature, and better teaches to distin- 
guish between truths and such things as have the appearance of being truths, 
yet are not—than any other. Their education, and the proper cultivation of 
the sense which God has given them, are the objects on which my happiness 
most depends. To inspire them with a love of everything that is honourable 
and virtuous, though in rags, and with a contempt for vanity in embroidery, 
is the way to make them the darlings of my heart. They should not only 
read, but it requires a careful selection of books ; nor should they ever have 
access to two at the same time: but when a subject is begun, it should be 
finished before anything else is undertaken. How would it enlarge their 
minds, if they could acquire a sufficient knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy to give them an idea of the beauty and wonders of the creation ! 
I am persuaded that the generality of people, and particularly fine ladies, only 
adore God because they are told that it is proper, and the fashion to go to 
church ; but I would have my girls gain pa a knowledge of the works of the 
creation, that they may have a fixed idea of the nature of that Being who 
could be the author of such a world. Whenever they have that, nothing on 
this side the moon will give them much uneasiness of mind. I do not mean 
that they should be Stoics, or want the common feelings for the sufferings 
that flesh is heir to ; but they would then have a source of consolation for the 
worst that could happen.” 


In July 1809 he thus addressed his eldest daughter :— 


“T received your letter, my dearest child, and it made me very happy to 
find that you and dear Mary are well, and taking pains with your education. 
The greatest pleasure I have, amidst my toils and troubles, is in the expecta- 


tion which I entertain of finding you improved in knowledge, and that the 
understanding which it has pleased God to give you both has been cultivated 
with care and assiduity. Your future happiness and respectability in the 
world depend on the diligence with which you apply to the attainment of 
knowledge at this period of your life, and I hope that no negligence of your 
own will be a bar to your progress. When | write to you, my loewd child, 
so much interested am 1 that you should be amiable, and worthy of the 
friendship and esteem of good and wise people, that I cannot forbear to 
second and enforce the instruction which you receive, by admonition of my 
own, pointing out to you the sweet advantages that will result from a tempe- 
rate conduct and sweetness of manner to all people, on all occasions. It does 
not follow that you are to coincide and agree in opinion with every ill-judging 
person ; but, after showing them your reason for dissenting from them in 
opinion, your argument and opposition to it should not be tinctured by any- 
thing offensive. Never forget for one moment that - are a gentlewoman, 
and all your words and all your actions should mark you gentle. I never 
knew your mother—your dear, your good mother—say a harsh or a hasty 
thing to any person in my life. Endeavour to imitate her. 1am quick and 
hasty in my temper ; my sensibility is touched sometimes with a trifle, and my 
expression of it sudden as gunpowder ; but, my darling, it.is a misfortune, 
which not having been sufficiently restrained in my youth, has caused me 
much pain. It has, indeed, given me more trouble to subdue this natural 
impetuosity than eS I ever undertook. I believe that you are both 
mild ; but if ever you feel in your little hearts that you inherit a particle of 
your father’s infirmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that has caused it, 
until your serenity be recovered. So much for mind and manners ; next for 
accomplishments. No sportsman ever hits a partridge without aiming at it: 
and skill is acquired by repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every 
act ; unless you aim at perfection, you will never attain it; but frequent 
attempts will make it easy. Never, therefore, do anything with indifference, 
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Whether it be to mend a rent in your garment, or finish the most delicate 
piece of art, endeavour to do it as perfectly as it is possible. When you write 
a letter, give it your greatest care, that it may be as perfect in all its parts 
as you can make it. t the subject be sense, expressed in the most plain, 
intelligible, and elegant manner that you are capable of. If in a familiar 
epistle you should be playful and jocular, guard carefully that your wit be not 
sharp, so as to give pain to any person ; and before a9 write a sentence 
examine it, even the words of which it is composed, that there be nothing 
vulgar or inelegant in them. Remember, my dear, that your letter is the 
picture of your brains; and those whose brains are a compound of folly, 
nonsense, and impertinence, are to blame to exhibit them to the contempt of 
the world, or the pity of their friends. To write a letter with negligence, 
without proper stops, with crooked lines, and great flourishing dashes, is 
inelegant ; it argues either great ignorance of what is proper, or great indiffer- 
ence towards the person to whom it is addressed, and is consequently disre- 
spectful, It makes no amends to add an apology for having scrawled a sheet 
of paper—of bad pens, for you should mend them—or want of time, for nothing 
is more important to you, or to which your time could more peer be devoted. 
I think I can know the character of a lady pretty nearly by her handwriting. 
The dashers are all impudent, however they may conceal it from themselves or 
others ; and the patible flatter themselves with the vain hope that, as their 
letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken for sense. I am very anxious to 
come to England, for I have lately been unwell. The greatest happiness which 
LT expect there is to find that my dear girls have been assiduous in their 
learning.” 


We must content ourselves with extracts from another addressed to his 
daughters, a few months afterwards :— 


“God Almighty has impressed on every heart a certain knowledge of right 
and wrong, which we call conscience. No person ever did a kind, a benevo- 
lent, a humane, or charitable action, without feeling a consciousness that it 
was good: it creates a pleasure in the mind that nothing else can produce ; 
and this pleasure is the greater from the act which causes it being veiled 
from the eye of the world. It is the delight such as angels feel when they 
wipe away the tear from affliction, or warm the heart with Joy. On the other 
hand, no person ever did or said an ill-natured, an unkind, or mischievous 
thing, who did not, in the very instant, feel that he had done wrong. This 
kind of feeling is a natural monitor, and never will deceive if true regard be 
paid to it; and one good rule which you should ever bear in mind, and act up 
to as much as possible, is, never to say anything which you may afterwards 
wish unsaid, or do what you may afterwards wish undone. 

“There are many hours in every person’s life which are not spent in any- 
thing important ; but it is necessary that they should not be passed idly. 
Those little accomplishments, as music and dancing, are intended to fill up 
the hours of leisure, which would otherwise be heavy on you. Nothing 
wearies me more than to see a young lady at home, sitting with her arms 
across, or twisting her thumbs, for want of something to do. Poor thing! 
I always pity her, for I am sure her head is empty, and that she has not the 
sense even to devise the means of pleasing herself.” 


Lord Collingwood, we think, could scarcely have expressed juster views 
on a subject so little understood and so much neglected, had he divided his 
time between the university and the drawing-room, instead of devoting it 
to the training of sailors, and protecting his country from foreign invasion. 


C. A. J. 
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HOME TALES.—No, XIII 
SUSAN LENNARD; OR, IT WILL COME OUT. 


Ir is a sad sight to watch the downward steps of a human being in 
the career of vice; but when the virtuous suddenly cast themselves from 
their high estate, we are at once startled and shocked, while a lesson 
of humility and of the frailness of our nature is brought home to us 
in its most painful form. It is an awful and a necessary charge that 
bids “him that thinketh that he stands take care lest he fall,” vain as 
it may seem to some: awful, because it warns us of our insecurity; 
necessary, because we are taught by daily experience that our heart 
within, and the enemy of souls without, are ever laying snares for us, 
which nothing but the special grace of God can at all times enable us 
to escape. 

‘There was not a girl in the parish of Overton to compare with Susan 
Lennard. She had the sweetest temper, the gentlest disposition, the 
tenderest heart of any of her age. She had also good sense, good manners ; 
she was very active, very industrious, and always cheerful; while in 
look few indeed could vie with her. The last of a large family, and 
born as one out of time, she was much younger than any of her brothers 
and sisters. She had been their plaything, a favourite with all connected 
with the school, and was held by her companions as their example and 
their guide. 

By the time she was sixteen her parents had become advanced in 
years and incapable of earning much. Susan’s activity and diligence, 
however, supplied their loss of strength; and, young as she was, they 
were mainly indebted to her for their sypport. She toiled, and toiled 
hard; but this did not trouble her; she was loved and respected, and 
her happy looks told how blessed a thing it is to walk even in the roughest 
paths of duty. Had she been inclined to marry, she might have been 
a wife at a very early age; but she showed no such desire, to the great 
joy of her father, though he owned that the man who could win her 
from her home was to be envied; and whenever the misconduct of another 
girl was conveyed to him, he would cry, in the pride of his heart, ‘‘ Look 
at my Susan !” ' 

Her home was indeed a pretty one; none in the village could rival 
the neatness and comfort that prevailed within it, or the beauty of the 
situation without. In the summer it was sheltered from the heat by lofty 
and verdant trees, which equally shielded it in the winter from the 
rough winds of the north; while the little garden in front was as gay 
with flowers as that behind was well stocked with vegetables. 

Susan had hitherto been the picture of health, the life of her com- 
panions, the merriest of the merry things that sported on the n 
turf of her native village. All at once, however, her colour faded and 
her strength declined, and a severe fit of sickness followed. It was then 
that she reaped the advantage of her good conduct. Her superiors, as 
well as her equals, vied with each other in showing her all the kindness, 
and rendering her all the assistance, of which she stood in need. Hers 
was a disposition to struggle with disease, and, to a certain degree, to 
overcome it. Present danger passed away, but a delicacy of constitution 
was left that rendered an active life no longer possible. Needlework 
was now supplied her in abundance, and she was instructed in the art 
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of dressmaking. Such unusual interest for one of her station provoked 
indeed the envy, and drew forth the harsh speeches of a few. Susan 
knew it; for there are always listeners ready to report what is worthless 
and idle in itself, if it be likely to give pain to the hearer. This was but 
a faint drop of bitterness in her happy cup, and Susan was too grateful 
either to resent or to heed it. 

Among her most valuable friends was the clergyman of the parish. 
Susan had always taken great delight in his instructions, nor had 
Mr. Harris felt less pleasure in teaching her. He had been particularly 
kind to her in her illness, and had earnestly endeavoured to make that 
illness in every way advantageous to her. She had barely recovered 
from its severity when he was presented to a living several miles distant 
from Overton. His parting words to Susan were those of exhortation 
to continue to walk in “ the light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day ;” and by perseverance in well-doing to make herself 
“meet for the inheritance of the saints in heaven.” Susan wept as 
she watched his retreating steps, nor was he unmoved when he bade her 
good-bye. 

Two years had barely passed away, when Mr. Harris was travelling 
so near Overton that he determined on paying it a visit. Making no 
inquiry at the inn where he left his horse, he walked hastily to Lennard’s 
cottage, happy himself in the thought of the pleasure he was about to 
convey. He reached the little gate that opened into the front garden. 
To his surprise it was hanging off its hinges, and was fastened with a 
piece of cord. It was midsummer, but no flowers were in bloom; on 
every side rank weeds alone presented themselves. The white rose-bush, 
from which the finest rose had often been gathered for him, was in 
full blow, and the lavender was bristled with its fragrant spikes, but 
the bramble was growing between them, and the briony encircled them 
in its embrace. Desolation was stamped on all; and as he walked down 
the pathway, in which once not a blade of grass was suffered to grow, 
he could scarcely, in many places, perceive the pebbles with which it was 
paved. He felt prepared’ for some tale of woe; and it was with fore- 
boding heart that he opened the door as usual, and entered. What 
a contrast presented itself to all that had formerly gladdened his heart! 
The old couple sat where he had been used to see them, meanly clad, 
and sorrowful in countenance; and the cottage, if not dirty, was not, 
as before, either tidy or cheerful. ‘ Why, Lennard,” cried Mr. Harris, 
advancing, “ what is the meaning of this? where is Susan?” But Lennard 
was either deaf, or pretended to be so. He simply arose and placed a 
chair for his visitor, who, turning to the wife, repeated his question. Her 
tears were flowing fast. “ What! don’t you know, sir?” said she, 
wringing her hands; “I thought everybody had heard of it—it made 
talk enough, to be sure.” “‘T'o the point, my good woman,” said he. 
“That ever I should have to tell such a story of such a girl!” sobbed 
she; “ she—she——” “She has brought shame on herself and on us,” 
cried the old man sternly ; “she has broken our hearts.” “ But her own 
poor heart was broken first,” exclaimed the mother eagerly ; “she could 
not bear it—she is dead—it is true,” continued she, observing the vary- 
ing colour on Mr. Harris's cheek; “she died in the union; I have not 
seen the baby—my husband won’t let me.” 

Lennard groaned, and for the first time turned his face towards 
Mr. Harris, with an intent, probably, to defend himself against any 
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charge of unkindness. In doing this he caught sight of the moisture 
that glistened in the eyes of Mr Harris. In a moment he was overcome, 
and covering his face with his coat-sleeve, he wept sorely. ‘“He’s never 
done that before,” whispered his wife. ‘‘Then take no notice of him,” 
replied Mr. Harris; “I will see you by-and-by:” and so saying he 
silently left the cottage. He felt oppressed, and lingered at the gate to 
breathe the fresh air. “ You have heard the sad story, sir?” said a respect- 
able person, onee well known to him, advancing from the opposite cottage. 
“ 1 know but little,” returned he; “ how was it?” “ You know almost 
as much as any of us, I dare say,” said the other. “ There never was 
a tale against the poor girl, never anything in her conduct to make us 
suppose she was altered ; she was never seen in company with any one; 
but all at once her spirits were gone, and she was the picture of misery. 
That did not open our eyes. The fact came upon us like a thunder-clap: 
nobody could wring a word from her. Her father was as harsh to her 
as he had been kind before; her best friends turned their back upon her, 
and mouths were opened wide upon her shame that would not have dared 
a few weeks before to breathe a word to her discredit. All deserted her; 
work she had none; want and woe, sickness and sorrow, came together 
and crushed her to the earth: there was nothing left her but the union— 
no home at last but a parish grave !” 

Mr. Harris could make no reply: he walked hastily away to hide 
his emotion. ‘The mellow song of the blackbird first aroused him, and 
he paused to listen to it as he had been wont. “ Poor girl!” sighed he; 
“and thy song was once as joyous as that bird’s; thy heart as guileless 
as his!) Alas! who shall answer for the continuance of any one’s well- 
doing, and how awful is a fall like this! Truly thou hast given great 
occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, and thy punishment 
has been, no doubt, the sorer thereby. It is just, it is meet, ay, merciful, 
fearful as is the thought, that they who know their Lord’s will and disobey 
it should be chastised the more severely. Dreadful effects of sin! Oh! 
that others might take warning by thee, and learn from thy untimely fate 
to treasure innocence while yet it is theirs.” 

Ill health compelled Mr. Harris a few years afterwards to change his 
residence, and he now lived a short distance from Overton. As he was 
one day strolling down the village, he passed by the grounds 'of a market- 
gardener. Ansell bore a respectable character, and was in a large way 
of business. He was a married man, and had had three children, two of 
whom were dead. He was standing by his gate as Mr. Harris approached. 
“ Good evening,” said the latter. Ansell raised his hat. The expression 
of sadness on his countenance was too striking to escape notice, and 
Mr. Harris so kindly framed his inquiries as to draw from him the 
cause of his dejection, His little boy was dangerously ill, and his wife, 
he feared, would sink under the effects of her fatigue and anxiety. 
For some days Mr. Harris continued to call. Ansell spoke to him in 
the garden, and seemed to be sensible of the kindness of his inquiries ; 
but he never asked him to go into the house, although Mr. Harris 
intimated that he should be happy to do so if it was agreeable to him, 
Not finding him one evening in the grounds, as usual, Mr. Harris 
ventured to knock gently at the door of the house. Ansell himself 
opened it. ‘Come in, sir,” said he, hardly aware, probably, of what 
he was saying, for the next moment he turned his back towards him, 
while he groaned, “My child is dying.” Mr. Harris approached the 
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cradle, which was in the room, “ Let us pray to God in its behalf,” 
said he; “it is our duty to commend its spirit into the hands of its 
Heavenly Father, and it is the last kind act that we can now do for it.” 
All followed the action that accompanied these words, and knelt. 
Ansell’s eyes were bent intently upon his child; his attitude was that 


of prayer, but every thought was engrossed by the babe. Suddenly it - 


opened its eyes, and appeared to fix them upon its father. To one 
unaccustomed to such spectacles, that look might well have seemed to 
convey a particular meaning. It then stretched its little hands towards 
him, a universal tremor shook its feeble frame, then not a muscle moved ; 
the spirit had fled, and all was still. Ansell uttered a deep groan as 
the fact was declared, and dropped his head upon the side of the cradle. 
The child was buried, but Mr. Harris did not discontinue his visits, 
He saw that Ansell was depressed to an unusual degree, and he was 
anxious at once to administer to his comfort, and to improve the oppor- 
tunity still further ; for he was aware that, though the man bore a good 
moral character, he did not lead a religious life. Mr. Harris took great 
interest in a garden. Qne day, as he and Ansell were walking together, 
the former stopped short and drew the attention of his companion to 
the extreme beauty of an apple-tree then in full blossom. He looked 
at it in silence. “Is it not lovely?” cried Mr. Harris. “ What a 
promise of fruit is there!” A sigh from Ansell made him turn. There 
was an expression on his countenance that he was unable to define. He 
seemed to be labouring under a feeling to which he was unable to give 
utterance. He grasped the bough of a tree, and fixing his eye on 
Mr. Harris, repeated, “ Promise of fruit! right, right; but mind me, 
sir, that will be all. Come in the autumn; take a view of my orchard 
then; there will be nothing to surprise you, if the experience of the 
last years is to be trusted. Pears, plums, all alike, white now as a sheet 
with blossoms, no blight to be seen; but if they yield an average crop 
it will be the utmost. Cast your eyes on the vegetables; you'll say, 
as you have often done, that you never saw any so healthy and luxuriant ; 
but, I tell you, I shall not take a greater supply at last to market than my 
neighbours, nor will mine be finer than theirs.” ‘‘ And why not?” asked 
Mr. Harris, surprised. ‘“‘ Why not!” repeated he still more bitterly ; 
“* because she is a curse on all that belongs to me. Everywhere promise, 
but it is only to mock me. Fruit-trees and vegetables, wife and children, 
all, all are under the curse I have brought upon them. You saw my 
babe’s dying look? I understood it. It told me he was punished for 
my sake; and these mute things have a tongue to speak to me, and 
say the same. “ Explain yourself,” said Mr. Harris. “ Gladly,” re- 
turned he. ‘‘I am weary of a misery I can breathe to no one. You 
knew Susan Lennard?” Mr. Harris started. ‘I had a rich uncle living 
at Overton; he promised to do much for me, and I often went to see 
him. Susan was employed by the females in his house. I saw her, 
and was—a villain. Poor thing! I told her it would be my ruin if she 
gave me up as the author of her shame; and for my sake, worthless 
as I was, she kept the secret. I was so alarmed, however, that I married 
directly a wife of my uncle’s choosing. From that hour all has gone 
wrong with me. I blasted a blossom that, but for me, might have borne 
lasting fruit of peace and virtue, and the blight of my sin has followed 
me ever since. ‘Talk of there being no God, or that he takes no heed of 
men’s ways! there is a God—a searching, just, and awful God. I read 
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Him there, everywhere; read how He sees, and marks, and punishes. 
I feel Him*here—here in my own heart; and neither the tongue of 
men nor of angels can gainsay this terrible truth—there is no peace 
for the wicked, let his sin be ever so secret, ever so little suspected.” 


—_——_, 




































‘ FACTS AND CURIOSITIES ABOUT RAILWAYS. 


Bor a few years have elapsed since railways were denounced as dangerous 
speculations. ‘The works of a proposed line of railway—now a main 
artery of commerce—were prophetically made over to the antiquary, ané 
ruined arches and viaducts were to dot its course. Clouds of smoke were 
to soil the fleeces of our sheep, and either to kill our pheasants and 
partridges, or to float over fields from which they had been driven away 
in terror, Valuable horses were to become almost invaluable from theirs 
scarcity, whilst eight million acres of oat-growing land were to be turned 

into a state of nature. A celebrated engineer was declared to be a 
fit inmate for a lunatic asylum, because he asserted that it would not 
be difficult to make a locomotive traverse fifteen or twenty miles in an 
hour. 

But before we smile at these things, let us reflect that we ourselves, 
perhaps, hold opinions or prejudices which will appear extremely absurd 
to those who come after us. This reflection may moderate our mirth, 
and teach us a valuable lesson upon the liability to err to which we are all 
subject. 

The first railway—to use the word in its popular sense—was between 
Liverpool and Manchester. It was opened on the 15th of September 1830. 
The wonder and excitement which attended its early history are still 
remembered, without doubt, by multitudes. Whilst the works were going 
forward, it had to be decided whether horses, stationary engines, or 
locomotives, should be employed as the moving power. ‘The advertise- 
ment fur an engine which was to travel not less than ten miles an hour 
with its load, to draw three times its own weight, which was limited 
to six tons, to make no smoke, to be worked at a pressure never greater 
than fifty pounds to the inch, and to be not more than fifteen feet in 
height, was a target for the arrows of ridicule. 

To obtain a level course is one of the main objects in constructing a 
railroad. On the London and Birmingham Railway, notwithstanding 
many descents, the traveller is three hundred and thirty feet higher than 
he was when he started, after he has gone thirty miles. On the 
Birmingham and Gloucester line there is an ascent of one yard in thirty- 
seven and a half, which is mounted by the aid of an additional engine. 
This gradient continues for more than two miles. For seventeen miles 
- on the South-Western line the inclination is one in two hundred and fifty. 

In the excavation of the Tring cutting, on the London and Birmingham 
Railway, no less than one million four hundred thousand cubic yards 
of chalk were removed; or, in other words, as much as would have 
formed a solid cubical block more than one hundred and eleven yards 
high. 

“Chat Moss is a noted spot in the geography of railways. This bog 
was too soft to be safely walked upon, and in some places an iron rod 
would sink by its own weight. An embankment twenty feet high was 
swallowed up after it had been laid some distance across this morass, 
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and thousands of tons of earth were buried in it before a solid foundation 
could be obtained. Hurdles interwoven with heath were “deposited at 
the softest part, and upon them the earth and gravel for the railway were 
laid. 

After an embankment had been formed at Wolverhampton it began 
to smoke, and then to emit a small flame, which could be seen rising 
from it at night. Some persons expected an explosion. But after baking 
itself and burning the sleepers, the embankment ceased to burn, Chemical 
canses were found to have produced this phenomenon. 

Tunnels are a marked feature in railways. One on the Sheffield and 
Manchester Railway is more than three miles in length. Above one 
hundred and fifty-seven tons of gunpowder were consumed in blasting 
during its excavation. The Kilsby tunnel pierced a vast quicksand, 
which burst into it. The engines pumped away eighteen hundred gallons 
a minute for eight months. ‘Thirty-five million of bricks line this tunnel ; 
it would be curious to eompute how many houses of moderate size these 
would build. 

The railway between the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia is inter- 
sected by the Susquehanna, which often seriously hinders the steam ferry- 
boat in winter by accumulations of ice. In the winter of 1851-52, this 
difficulty was overcome by the formation of a temporary railway over the 
ice for goods, and a sledge-road for passengers. The cars were towed 
by ropes. 

The prize engine, to the advertisement for which we have already 
alluded, weighed six tons. Locomotives now weigh from thirty to forty. 
An engine belonging to the Great Western Company—a favourable 
example of their engines—weighed thirty-five tons. Its tender weighed 
eighteen tons when carrying a ton and a half of coke and sixteen hundred 
gallons of water. It is said that this engine has drawn a hundred and 
twenty tons at the speed of sixty miles an hour; but its ordinary rate 
is twenty-nine miles an hour with ninety tons. Its usual consumption 
is twenty-one pounds of coke a mile. Its power is equal to that of 
seven hundred and forty-three horses. The “ Liverpool”—a narrow- 
gauge engine—is said to be of eleven hundred and forty horse power. 

A eannon-ball at its greatest speed flies only four times as fast as 
an express train going seventy-five miles an hour. At this speed the 
steam enters and quits the cylinder twenty times in a second, and the 
piston-rod darts backwards and forwards twenty times also. The driving- 
wheels, eight feet in diameter, turn round five times every second, and 
the engine rushes over a space of thirty-five yards in the same brief 
period. Letus take a train going at the rate of seventy miles an hour— 
a speed not uncommon in the Great Western expresses. If the driving- 
wheels of the engine be seven feet in diameter, they must spin round 
five times in a second, in which brief period they dash over thirty-five 
yards. Now there are two cylinders, from which there must be twenty 
discharges of steam in every second. 

It is computed that not less than six hundred tons of iron are required 
for every mile of railroad, and the net cost of this on the North-Western 
line is about 2,035/. Twenty years is assigned as the probable time of 
wear of this permanent way, or, in other words, about three hundred and 
sixty-five thousand trains will pass over the rails before they are worn 
out. 

It was stated a few years ago that a locomotive consists of five thousand 
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four hundred and sixteen pieces; and we should imagine that any 
improvements since made have not materially affected this number. 

The broad gauge gives a width of seven feet between the rails, and 
of course requires longer-axled carriages than the narrow gauge, whose 
rails are but four feet eight inches and a half apart. In January 1846, 
the Astronomer Royal and Professor Barlow made experiments, which 
resulted in a recommendation that the narrow gauge should be universally 
enforced in all public railways then under construction or hereafter to be 
constructed in Great Britain; but the Board of Trade did not adopt this 
recommendation. 

American railways have cost about 7,000/. a mile; which is but a small 
fraction of the English average. ‘The cheapness of land, the simple mode of 
construction, and the adoption, in most cases, of a single line of rails, some 
of which are merely plates of iron nailed to wooden sleepers, account 
for this difference. The carriages are from fifty to sixty feet in length, 
with seats placed crosswise on each side of an open central space. ‘The 
doors, which are at the end, afford a means of passing throughout the 
entire length of the train, by means of iron plates which cross the spaces 
between the carriages. A compartment, fitted up with washing apparatus, 
is reserved for females, at the end of every carriage. A stove is employed 
to warm the vehicle. 

Continental railways are too extensive a topic for us to handle. All 
Europe will be interlaced with these highways of trade, we trust, in a 
few years; and ere some of our readers have passed away from this busy 
and ever-changing scene, India will not improbably be covered with a net- 
work of railways, and many a pioneer of commerce may be darting 
into the recesses of China, to return laden with the treasures of that long 
closed land. 

A passenger-engine was standing in the engine stable at the Camden 
station of the London and North-Western Railway. The fire burnt 
more rapidly than was anticipated, and the engine went through the 
fourteen-inch brick wall of the building: a striking example of the vast 
power of the locomotive. ‘‘ And if such be the irresistible power of the 
locomotive engine,” says the writer to whom we are indebted for this 
fact, ‘‘when feebly walking in its new-born state, unattended or un- 
assisted even by its tender, is it not appalling to reflect what must be its 
momentum when, in the full vigour of ‘its life, it is flying down a steep 
gradient at the rate of fifty miles an hour, backed up by, say, thirty 
passenger-carriages, each weighing on an average five and a half tons?” 

A luggage-truck or waggon will last, it is said, about twelve years. 

The annual consumption at the Wolverton refreshment-rooms of the 
London and North-Western Railway averaged, a few years ago— 


182,500 Banbury cakes. 1,095 quarts of cream. 


56,940 Queen cakes. 17,520 bottles of lemonade. 
29,200 pates. 35,040 is soda water. 
36,500 Ibs. of flour. 70,080 * stout. 
13,140 ,, butter. 35,040 “ ale. 

2920 ,, coffee. 17,520 a ginger beer, 
43,800 , meat. 730 ” port. 

5,110 ~~, currants, 3,650 = sherry. 

1,277 =, _~—s« tea. 730 = gin. 

5,840 ,,  loaf-sugar. 731 7 rum. 

5,110 ,, moist sugar. 3,660 i brandy. 


16,425 quarts of milk. 
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To which eighty-five pigs must be added, and, we presume, a certain 
quantity of butcher’s meat for sandwiches. Some items in the above list 
we should have been glad to have seen absent. 

To avoid difficulties caused by the multiplicity of railways, the clearing 
system was established. At a central house in London, the mutual 
liabilities of different lines are arranged, so that the payment of the 
balances due from one company to another prevents the complex trans- 
actions which would otherwise be necessary. This system is practised 
daily by bankers who employ it for the settlement of their claims upon 
one another. 

Railway insurance is another curious and instructive feature in the 
history of steam locomotion, ‘Threepence will insure the sum of 1000/. 
to the friends of a first-class traveller who may be killed on his journey, 
be it long or short; twopence ensures 5001. for a second-class traveller ; 
and a penny secures 200/. to the third-class traveller. There are other 
particulars in the system which we cannot stop to detail. 

We will conclude with an extract from a source to which we are in- 
debted for some of our facts— 


“The needs and purposes of trade were never so promptly subserved as now, 
notwithstanding the prophetic warnings to the contrary. The number of 
horses remains undiminished, and on most of our canals business has in- 
creased and not decayed. Are the London markets over-supplied ? Straight- 
way the excess is forwarded by rail to Birmingham, Manchester, or other 
great centres of provincial population ; and tons of vegetables, fruit, eggs, 
poultry, or fish, which in one place would have perished,.form an acceptable 
supply to hundreds of willing customers in another. The produce of remote 
agricultural districts has now a value altogether unanticipated a few years 
ago, and nature’s redundant bounties are beneficially distributed. The 
mineral produce of Yorkshire and the midland counties is now poured into 
new and wider markets; and the inhabitant of London, as well as of other 
towns, hitherto supplied with fuel at a high cost, now saves one-third in the 
price of the coals he consumes, And to a still greater extent is social inter- 
course promoted. Hundreds of thousands who, twenty years since, had 
scarcely ventured beyond earshot of the bells of their native village, have 
now travelled to the county town—to London, that cynosure of the rural 
eye—or have visited all their friends within a hundred miles; while the 
dwellers in the noisy city, in the busy marts of trade, have traversed the 
land hither and thither, viewing the wonders of art with enchanted eye, 
and the wonders of nature with thankful spirit ; and have experienced the 
gladness of feeling which fair landscapes and fresh breezes never fail to 
inspire. Without railways the Great Exhibition would have been a mere 
local show ; now millions of spectators, gathered from all lands, have seen 
the marvellous spectacle, and returned to their homes scarcely less asto- 
nished at the rapid locomotion of their journey, than at the results of collected 
industry. Without railways, too, postal reform was a bird without wings. 
What printing did for the grand truths of the fifteenth century was done 
for brotherhood and commerce by railways in the nineteenth. Unlimited 
capabilities for the transmission of correspondence are now afforded to the 
mail service: 347,000,000 letters were conveyed and delivered in 1850—an 
almost fivefold increase since 1839. With a celerity and regularity not less 
remarkable than beneficent, the orders of government, calls of trade, messages 
of love and friendship, tidings of joy and sorrow, of all the hopes and aims, 
doubts and fears, which actuate a family or community, are despatched to 


every county and to every town and village in the land, verifying on the 
grandest scale the truth that all is ‘ toil co-operant to an end.’” 


_—_——~ ~~ 





